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string to soldiers, to be buried by them on a field of battle,
in order that the boy might thus acquire a passion for war.
But the navel-string of a girl was buried beside the domestic
hearth, because this was believed to inspire her with a love
of home and a taste for cooking and baking.1 Algonquin
women hung the navel-string round the child's neck ; if he
lost it, they thought the child would be stupid and spiritless.2
Among the Thompson Indians of British Columbia the
navel-string was sewed up by the mother in a piece of buck-
skin embroidered with hair, quills, or beads. It was then
tied to the broad buckskin band which extended round the
head of the cradle on the outside. Many thongs hung from
it, each carrying fawn's hoofs and beads that jingled when
the cradle was moved. If the navel-string were lost, they
looked on it as a calamity, for they believed that in after
years the child would become foolish or would be lost in the
chase or on a journey.8 Among the Kwakiutl Indians of
British Columbia the afterbirth of girls is buried at high-
water mark, in the belief that this will render them expert
at digging for clam. The afterbirth of boys is sometimes
exposed at places where ravens will eat it, because the
boys will thus acquire the raven's prophetic vision. The
same Indians are persuaded that the navel-string may be
the means of imparting a variety of accomplishments to its
original owner. Thus, if it is fastened to a dancing mask,
which is then worn by a skilful dancer, the child will dance
well. If it is attached to a knife, which is thereafter used
by a cunning carver, the child will carve well. Again, if
the parents wish their son to sing beautifully, they tie his
navel-string to the baton of a singing-master. Then the
boy calls on the singing-master every morning while the
artist is eating his breakfast. The votary of the Muses
thereupon takes his baton and moves it twice down the
right side and twice down the left side of the boy's body,
after which he gives the lad some of his food to eat. That
1 B.  de Sahagnn, Histoire gtntraU      (Canadian reprint).
4es choses tie la Nouvette Espagne^ p.         * J, Teit, **The Thompson Indians
310;    compare   pp.   240,   439,    440      of   British   Columbia,"   pp.    304  sq.
(Jourdanet and Simeon's translation).         (Memoir of the American Museum of
Natural  History,    The Jesup   North
1 Relations deiJtsuiUs* 1639, p. 44      Pacific Expedition^ vol. L pait iv.).